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Again, the natives of the western Sudan, whatever their
race or degree of culture, are reported to consider polished
stone axes, and in general all polished pebbles, as thunder-
stone, which are called in Bambara samberini and in Sarakole
sankalima.    These two words mean lightning as well as
thunder.    According to them, wherever the lightning strikes
it leaves behind a polished stone axe.    It is this axe which is
the cause of the ravages, and it becomes indispensable to
extract it, else the lightning will strike again in the same place.
But it is very dangerous to extract the thunder-stone, or to
touch any person or animal that has been struck by lightning.
It is necessary to have recourse to the rain-maker.    In the
region of Yelimane, at the village of Kocke, there is only one
rain-maker, but his authority is very great.    Whenever he
hears that a thunderbolt has fallen, he by means of a charm
ascertains the exact spot where the lightning has struck.    He
repairs to the spot, digs up the thunder-stone, and carries it
away after receiving a present from the owner of the house
which has been struck by the lightning.    But if the owner of
the house wishes to retain the thunder-stone he may do so on
paying the rain-maker for it with a bull, an enormous sum
for the country.    And if the owner places it in his granary it
will secure for him a superb crop.1
With regard to thunder-stones in Africa, Dr. Blinkenberg
observes, " On the Guinea Coast and its hinterland the belief
in thunder-stones is very common.    The ancient stone axes
which   are   regarded   as   such   are   called   ' thunderbolts/
1 lightning stones,1 ' stone gods,' or c thundergods,' and are
.supposed to fall from the sky in thunderstorms.    When the
lightning splits a tree, kills a man, or sets fire to a house, the
thunder-stone is held to be the agent.   As a protection against
lightning it is placed under the rafters, and sacrifice is made
to it of cowries, poultry, or kids, when it is smeared with the
blood of the sacrificed animals, or with milk.    The Danish
missionary Monrad mentions this belief in his description of
the Guinea Coast, and makes the interesting statement that
no negro dares to take a false oath when near such a thunder-
bolt/'a
1 Fr.  de  Zeltner,  " Notes  sur le     thropologie, xviii. (1907) pp. 543 sq.
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